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INTRODUCTION 

The Ruskin Centenary Committee, under 
the presidency of Lord Bryce, held a public 
meeting in London on the 8 th of February, 
1 9 1 9, the centenary of Ruskin's birth. The 
letters and other communications which are 
printed in this book were written in connexion 
with this meeting. 

They form a striking tribute to the influence 
of the man in whose honour they are written. 
Some of them are from contemporaries and 
friends of Ruskin : others who speak of his 
influence represent a new generation. The 
variety of the writers and of the forces they 
represent in the national life are in themselves 
an impressive testimony to the living inspira- 
tion of Ruskin's work. 

Some critics have recently expressed the 
view that the influence of Ruskin has steadily 
declined. They are mistaken. The views of 
no writer have received a more striking justifi- 
cation. Every year which has passed since he 
ceased writing has seen the acceptance in our 
national life of principles and proposals origi- 
nally set forth by Ruskin in a hostile world 
sixty and seventy years ago. Many of Rus- 
kin's proposals in his works on social questions 
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appear to-day almost commonplace. But this 
is because they have been accepted and in 
many cases carried out. The lonely teacher 
to whose words, seventy years ago, the ordinary 
avenues of popular expression were arbitrarily 
closed, has become an accepted and acknow- 
ledged guide, not to a cult, but to the general 
civic conscience of the nation. . . 

Those who have found inspiration in his 
writings, who venerate the splendour of his 
genius and the beauty of his character, may be 
glad to have these tributes from widely differ- 
ing minds. 

J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 

August^ 1919- 



NOTE ON THE FRONTISPIECE 

The frontispiece is a reproduction of a por- 
trait of Ruskin drawn by himself in the year 
1874. It was done for his friend Charles 
Eliot Norton of Boston. On February 1 5-, 
1874, Ruskin wrote to Norton from Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, saying, ' I shall make 
you a little drawing of myself positively before 
I go abroad.' On April 9 of the same year 
he writes again to him from Pisa, ' I have told 
Burgess to send you the two beginnings of 
myself I made for you. All that is good in 
me depends upon terrible subtleties, which 
I find will require my very best care and 
power of completion — all that comes at first 
is the worst. Continually I see accidental 
looks, which, if I could set down, you would 
like .... only I let these failures be sent to 
show I have been trying.' The frontispiece 
is one of the drawings Ruskin thus refers to. 
It remained, unpublished, in the possession of 
Professor Norton until his death, when it 
passed to his son. It was sold at Christie's in 
May, 1919. 



TO JOHN RUSKIN 

By Katherine Tynan 

John Ruskin, whom a duller age 
Acclaimed not, stand up plain to see. 

Prophet, seer, knight-errant, and sage, 
Who lived to set the people free j 

Preached us the gospel of your faith — - 
That not alone by bread man lives, 

But by the inner light he hath 
And that Image he did receive. 

That not the whole world 's worth the gain 
If he should lose his soul : you fanned 

The flame of the spirit in his brain, 

And in the things he made and planned. 

You loved Man's makings, and you blest 
The unerring eye, the hand, the will, 

But loathed the mechanical beast 
That screams in factory and in mill. 

Gave beauty for man's aim and end. 
Perfection, so that Maker should 

His craftsman's finished work commend. 
The eye, the hands that made it good. 



lo To John Ruskin 

Oh, in an age materialist 

We need your counsel, wise, serene, 
For to build up, for to resist 

The cheap, the common, and the mean. 

Dear Ruskin, here 's a stave for you 

Ta'en from the prophet Blake his Book^ — 

God's madman, with the fire and dew 
On eyes and lips that saw and spoke. 

< I shall not cease from mental strife, 
< Nor shall the sword sleep in my hand, 

* Till I have built Jerusalem 

* In England's green and pleasant land.' 

The world and spirit are at war — 
Oh still the unending strife goes on : 

Shall man go down where the lost souls are, 
Or scale the high hills to the Sun ? 

You never bowed the knee before 
Idols, but served God and the right, 

John Ruskin, Faith's leal servitor, 
O my true and perfect knight. 



LETTERS 

The spirit of the true artist is a glowing 
devotion to his work. To make whatever he 
sets his hand to do as good as his utmost 
power can make it, that is his aim and his 
delight. All men and women have it in them 
to work in that spirit and with that delight 
in their work; and to gain or recover that 
spirit for working men and women would be 
to set them free, and give them happiness, in 
a measure that no effort of legislator or philan- 
thropist could compass. That I conceive was 
the luminous drift and fundamental motive of 
all Ruskin's writings. He wrote to open men's 
eyes to the overflowing beauty that there is in 
life and the service of life. He said innumer- 
able things to charm us, and a multitude of 
things to exasperate us by the way. But his 
root concern was with < human hope and 
human passion ' j the awakening of positive 
faculties and innocent energies that ignorance, 
brutalizing conditions, and dull greed let 
wither and stagnate. Now, at this world- 
changing moment, when many, in the stress 
of war, have learnt the delight of disinterested 
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service, and when we are trying in a hundred 
ways to better and re-make, we need more 
than ever to have before us Ruskin's prophetic 
vision. We may exchange one institution or 
one system for another; but we shall do 
nothing fundamental till we have aroused the 
latent spirit in all men which finds its freest 
and fullest expression in art of every kind — 
we show that spirit in our play, why not in 
our work?-^and have recovered for all that 
is meant by art its natural human function. 
Then we shall celebrate Ruskin's memory' in 
the way he would have chosen. 

LAURENCE BINYON. 



Dear Sir, 

You are good enough to ask me to write 
a word in appreciation of John Ruskin for 
the hundredth anniversary of his birth. 

It so happens that I came under the spell 
of his genius, earlier, I suppose, than any one 
now living. His family and mine were friends, 
and I have before me a copy of his King of the 
Golden River given me by his mother in the 
year of its publication (iSyz), when I was 
a child of seven. As a boy and youth I was 
a passionately devoted student of Modern 
Painters and The Stones of Venice^ my devotion 
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being strengthened by occasional experience, 
when to please my parents he let me come and 
sit at his feet, of his extraordinary personal 
charm and goodness. 

Later, when I began to think and study for 
myself, I became a rebel against his teaching, 
finding it full, as I thought and still think, of 
misreadings of history and misinterpretations 
of art and of its relations to nature and morals. 
Later again, when the redress of social and 
economic evils had become the chief aim of 
his life, I thought he often missed the mark 
through his habit of inveterate and indiscrimi- 
nate denunciation and through the instinctive 
assumption that by his single insight and 
authority he could prescribe cures for ills 
as old as mankind and as complex as civili- 
zation. 

But if he was perverse it was ever with 
a noble perversity, if his work was in great 
part mistaken, his mistakes were those of 
a spirit as fervently devoted to truth and 
beauty and human welfare as any that has 
ever lived. Mistakes made and perversities 
cherished with such intensity and sincerity of 
soul, and set forth with such a splendid and 
varied mastery of words, do more to arouse 
and better mankind than the sanest truths 
more dully perceived and presented ; and his 
memory deserves to be gratefully celebrated 
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not only on this hundredth anniversary of his 
birth but on many hundredths yet to come. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

SIDNEY COLVIN. 



Those who study the life and work of Ruskin 
are often so much dazzled by the splendour 
of his style, his noble power of admiration, his 
abundant tenderness, his princely generosity, 
his eager sympathy, his delicious humour, his 
petulant charm, that they forget what lay in 
the background of all this — namely his intense 
seriousness, his deep melancholy, and above 
all his unsparing and untiring industry. These 
qualities did not indeed make him a man of 
genius : his genius lay in his almost unequalled 
power of giving expression to his marvellous 
range of moods j but these solid qualities made 
the hidden secret of his life, and gave force, 
intensity, and poignancy to all that he said and 
did. 

A. C. BENSON. 
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1 08a Lexham Gardens, 
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Kensington, London, W. 8. 
March 22, 19 19. 
Dear Mr. Whitehouse, 

I welcome with the warmest enthusiasm the 
opportunity, which the hundredth anniversary 
of Ruskin's birth naturally furnishes, of im- 
pressing on the public the immense importance 
of his message, as embodied in his writings, 
to the spiritual, moral, and industrial welfare 
of the nation. Numberless are the problems 
which the social unrest inseparable from the 
after-war period of reconstruction is now 
provoking ; but there is scarcely one of these 
problems which cannot be healthfully solved, 
if Ruskin's principles be allowed their full 
weight. His criticism of art may have its 
limitations, and may lack at some points the 
elements of endurance j but the eloquent 
sincerity with which he pleaded for the value 
of art (in its widest significance) to the right 
conduct of life is clearly destined to immor- 
tality, and it is a sinful waste to allow his 
teaching on the great issues of civilization to 
fail of the effect which will surely come of its 
wide general dissemination. 
I am^ 

Yours faithfully, 

SIDNEY LEE. 
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Boar's Hill, Oxford. 
Feb. <y, 1 9 19. 

My dear WMiTEHOtrsE, 

I had hoped to be able to write you some- 
thing about Ruskin, but I've been exceedingly 
busy this week and haven't had the time. 

AH who knew him and heard him were 
kindled by him. All young spirits are stimu- 
lated by him. It is the fashion (or has been) 
to mock at him and decry him, but time has 
proved him to be right. The beautiful place 
is worth preserving, and the beautiful thing is 
worth striving for. That is, roughly, what he 
said, with what his enemies call a * false politi- 
cal economy ' and * a vicious style '. Now that 
half Europe is a filthy and lousy ruin, and half 
the beautiful strivers are killed or mangled, 
we can see that he was a lovely human soid, 
who did what Blake says a poet has to do, that 
is 'he brought forth number, weight and 
measure in a time of scarcity ', and told the 
truth as he saw it. 

Yours ever, 

JOHN MASEFIELD. 
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Station Street, Birmingham. 
Feb. f, 1919. 

Dear Mr. Whitehouse, 

I am honoured by your invitation to join the 
Council to the Ruskin Centenary celebration, 
which I have much pleasure in accepting, 
I regret that it will be impossible for me to be 
at the meeting on Saturday next, when I should 
have liked to have heard your distinguished 
speakers pay tribute to a writer and critic 
whose greatness is so easily weathering the 
little squalls of detraction which it is the habit 
of the lighter minds in each generation to 
direct against the great men of a passing age. 
I suppose there is a good deal in Ruskin which 
we reasonably find rather tedious to-day, but 
I am sure we should very gladly excuse a great 
deal of contemporary tediousness if it were 
accompanied by a tenth part of his vision 
and eager courage. 

Yours sincerely, 

JOHN DRINKWATER. 
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Hawarden Castle, Chester. 
Feb. f, 1919- 
Dear Mr. Whitehouse, 

As I am away from London on the 8 th of 
February I cannot, unfortunately, be present 
at the Ruskin Centenary. His is a deathless 
memory, a deatliless fame. Among the price- 
less lessons he taught us, shall we find, in this 
grave time of industrial crisis, any more fitting 
or more inspiring message than that contained 
in Unto this Last ? his bequest of peace : ' I will 
give unto this last as unto thee.' 
Yours sincerely, 

MARY DREW. 

It will be an honour to have my name on 
the Council. 



Limnerslease, Guildford. 
Feb. <J, 19 1 9. 
Dear Mr. Whitehouse, 

I wish it had been possible for me to be 
present at the meeting on the 8 th, to which 
I have the honour to be invited by your 
Council J if only silently to show that I am 
one with all present in reverent veneration for 
the great teacher John Ruskin. 
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The debt owed to him must surely be paid 
gradually and perhaps down centuries of time. 
He ' wrote the vision * and those that perceive 
that must *■ wait for it, though it tarry '. 

Of this my husband felt assured. May I, to 
be brief, quote simply some words that sprang 
to his lips one evening as I closed the volume 
%Jnto this Last. ' How earnestly he pleads ', 
he exclaimed, <■ for all that would develop the 
best in humanity. In another generation he 
will be placed as the greatest thinker of the 
age. As a teacher his theories are opposed to 
political economists, but they are truer because 
based on a belief in the best side of human 
nature.' 

I am glad to remember that these two friends 
were born within twelve months of each other 
and lived to work for the same ends and saw 
the Vision. 

Yours faithfully, 

M. S. WATTS. 



Kelmscott Manor, Lechlade. 
Feb. 8, 1919. 
Dear Mr. Whitehouse, 

I much regret that pressing duties here 
prevent me from having the satisfaction of 
taking part in the celebration. You ask me to 
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send a few words of appreciation of Ruskin : 
what can I say in humble and grateful praise 
of one who, by words and deeds, built his own 
monument in the House of Fame? In the 
gifts he left for the world to share, in those 
other gifts that are enshrined in the hearts of 
friends, he treated his fellows generously 
indeed ! As the years pass, I think we draw 
closer in thought to Ruskin and those like 
him who lived and worked for the common 
wealj his personality grows brighter, not 
dimmer, his sayings take on a new significance 
— perhaps we apprehend better. And he, does 
he think of us in our land of shadows, loving 
us still ? Perhaps, withdrawn into his majestic 
silence, he remembers us and our restless life 
compassionately, as we remember him and his 
pe^ce with profound thankfulness. 

Yours sincerely, 

MAY MORRIS. 



Lambeth Palace. 
Feb. 7, 19 19. 
My dear Sir, 

I wish it were possible for me to be with you 
to-morrow at the Ruskin Centenary meeting. 
I should have liked to bear my witness to the 
value of Mr. Ruskin's work as a thinker, 
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a writer, and an artistic guide. I had the 
privilege for a short time of knowing him at 
Oxford when one of his pupils, and I have 
never forgotten the impress of his personality. 
Since those days I have acquired a tolerable 
familiarity with his writings, and it seems to 
me to be certain that with all their inconsis- 
tencies and extravagances of expression, his 
books as a whole form a body of teaching 
which in its elevation of purpose, its marvellous 
strength of purity and diction, and its limitless 
range of courageous and suggestive thought, 
is of inestimable value to the English-speaking 
race. There can be no one who agrees with all 
that Mr. Ruskin has said, for there is constant 
change of opinion and advocacy within the 
books themselves ! But I venture to say that 
no one can have made himself familiar with the 
writings of Mr. Ruskin's best years without 
gain both to thought- and speech and life. 
May I add that it is of very real value to us 
all that an edition of Mr. Ruskin's writings 
should exist so splendidly edited, printed, and 
published — and perhaps, above all, so wonder- 
fully indexed — as the Library Edition which 
Sir Edward Cook has given to the world. 
I am. 

Yours very truly, 

RANDALL CANTUAR. 
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I Porchester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 
Feb. (J, 19 1 9. 
My DEAR Whitehouse, 

I much regret I cannot be with you on 
Saturday. It was,- 1 believe, Jeremy Taylor who 
said that *It has never been revealed that 
God delighteth in ugliness ' j but it was Ruskin 
who first taught in its fullness the creed tliat 
God delighteth in beauty, and added to this 
the belief that life could be so organized that 
this beauty should be felt and reflected in the 
life of every man. 

It is only necessary to read extracts from any 
scheme on housing or health to realize how 
completely this teaching has been ignored, and 
each day brings new and grave evidence of 
the penalties paid for its disregard. 
Yours ever, 

BUCKMASTER. 



29 Wilton Crescent, S.W. 
Feb. 6 J 1 9 19. 
Dear Mr. Whitehouse, 

You may certainly add my name to the 
Ruskin Centenary Council. I am afraid that 
it will not be possible for me to be present on 
Saturday. 
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I have no difficulty in expressing my high 
appreciation of Ruskin's work, and I call to 
mind the opportunity of seeing him in his later 
life near Coniston. The ideas connected with 
the name of Mr. Ruskin will ever remain of 
permanent value, and the hopes of a progressive 
civilization depend upon the aggregate influ- 
ence which men of high intelligence exercise, 
although at first sight they may appear to 
approach vital questions from hardly recon- 
cilable premisses. 

Yours faithfully, 

PARMOOR. 



1 8 Waldeck Road, 

West Ealing, W. 13. 
Feb. <J, 1 9 19. 
Dear Mr. Whitehouse, 

Thank you for the invitation to the meeting 
on Saturday. I am sorry I cannot attend the 
celebration of the Ruskin Centenary till 
Thursday the 13th. 

I owe inexpressible debts to the work of 
Ruskin. He has been to me a guiding star; 
from his writings I have derived light and 
health; to him I am indebted beyond ex- 
pression. 

I am, sincerely yours, 

JOHN CLIFFORD. 
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9 Wetherby Terrace, Earl's Court, 
London, S.W. 

Feb. 7, 1 919. 

Dear Mr. Whitehouse, 

The circumstances under which the bust of 
Mr. John Ruskin was modelled may be of 
interest to the meeting. 

He came to my studio in Chelsea in the 
winter of 1885- to see a memorial I had exe- 
cuted of his College tutor, Mr. Osborn Good, 
and for which he wrote a most beautiful 
epitaph. 

The result of our acquaintance was that he 
asked me, then a very young man, to Coniston, 
where I went in the month of May following. 
I stayed in his house for a fortnight, and 
during this time he gave me daily sittings. 
Monsieur Chesnau, the French critic, was there 
at the same time, and although Mr. Ruskin 
spoke French he often lapsed into English, 
and I acted then as a kind of interpreter, thus 
having the best opportunity of hearing him 
expound his views, in his own marvellous lan- 
guage. These days were among the most 
beautiful in my recollections. John Ruskin's 
work was then nearly completed, the immense 
strength and energy were almost spent. I felt 
that his mind was no longer looking forward 
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to fresh battles, but was dwelling wistfully on 
the work accomplished. One evening he stood 
gazing for a long time in silence and thought 
at the Old Man, the mountain over the lake, 
as the sun was setting. I was very much 
struck by his attitude of peaceful repose, and 
I believed I recognized in it the true typical 
expression which I should endeavour to give 
to his features. 

Like every one who approached him, I came 
away converted to his views. After all these 
years I still feel that they are the sound doc- 
trine which can alone save a world in turmoil. 
He taught us to love nature, to respect tradi- 
tion, to take our joy in our work, and to seek 
our pride and reward in its honest accomplish- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, to their misfortune and 
undoing, the opposite doctrine is now being 
preached to the working classes. 

Thanking you for the honour you have 
done me in placing my name on the Ruskin 
Centenary Council, 
Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 

CONRAD DRESSLER. 
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1 2 Melbury Road, Kensington, W. 
Feb. 7, 1 9 19. 

Dear Mr. Whitehouse, 

Owing to a prior engagement I am unable 
to accept your kind invitation to be present 
at the Ruskin Centenary Celebration. You 
ask me to send some words of appreciation on 
the occasion, but sincere as is my reverence 
and affection for his memory, I do feel it to 
be presumption on my part to do this. Rus- 
kin's vision, his enthusiasm, his ideals, are 
beyond any praise of mine, and I feel that in 
point of style Ruskin's nonsense is better than 
most other people's sense. 
Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 

EDITH HOLMAN HUNT. 



24 Portman Square, W. i. 
Dear Mr. Whitehouse, - 

I have always been a devout admirer of 
Ruskin. However much one might differ 
from his decisions on things of social or indus- 
trial policy, he was right in the rest of his 
ideas. Art owes him a great debt and Litera- 
ture one which it can never repay. In style 
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he was a genius and no man ever exceeded 
him in giving true and faithful pictures of 
matter and imagination. The world is his 
debtor and mankind should honour him. 
Yours sincerely, 

GILBERT PARKER. 



My dear Whitehouse, 

I am constrained to send you a word in 
appreciation of your efforts in celebrating the 
centenary of Ruskin's birth. Personally I am 
particularly obliged to you for giving me an 
opportunity to speak of the close friendship 
that persisted between the Master and my 
father, George MacDonald. It seems to me 
that no man's biography can be written with- 
out telling of his best-loved friends in so far 
as they influence his character and outlook 
or the course of his adventures. Still less 
can it omit the full significance of a domi- 
nating and only love-passion. How strongly 
the two men were drawn to one another the 
letters I have from Ruskin to my father prove j 
how profound and tragical was Ruskin's and 
Rose La Touche's love-story, and how, but 
for calumny and cruelty, this might so easily 
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have brought the Kingdom of Heaven to the 
two tortured souls, these letters and others — 
all carefully preserved by my father in case, 
I presume, the world should ever need telling 
of his unblemished integrity — ^proclaim no 
less surely. 

Rose La Touche, whom I remember well in 
the days when Ruskin used to visit her at our 
house on the Hammersmith Mall — afterwards 
William Morris's Kelmscott House — ^was a most 
beautiful if fragile creature. Her childhood 
in its simple and eager ministrations to her 
father's tenantry in Ireland, dressing like a 
peasant — < I cannot even get her to wear a bon- 
net or decently thin boots ! ' writes Mrs. La 
Touche to my mother — sharing the humble 
cottagers' meals in their dilapidated homes, 
nursing their sick, bringing peace to their 
quarrels when the priest was nonplussed, with 
her passionate love for her pony and dog, 
justifies her lover's naming her St. Catherine 
of Bologna. Such a wonderful picture, of this 
child's life is before us that we can easily 
understand how, despite Ruskin's tender inti- 
macies with pretty and clever women, his love 
for this child, beginning when she was ten years 
old, dominated, his life until she died at twenty- 
six — -if not, indeed, for the whole remainder 
of it. That she no less worshipped him is not 
to be questioned, although the most amazing 
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accusations, all false, were poured into her 
ears to blot out her love for him. 

The letters I hold are of much literary 
interest, for they reveal the spiritual and 
imaginative consanguinity of the two men, 
and the points upon which they openly differed 
in religious faith. No one will dare to belittle 
Ruskin's faith. Without it, his work would 
have lost all the passion and purity that made 
it perhaps the chief power of his day, and 
still of our own — at least so I, for one, do 
believe — against the Dragon always and busily 
clawing at England's heart. But where my 
father's belief centred round the individual 
soul and its need of salvation from coarseness, 
greed, vulgarity, Ruskin's vision, sweeping the 
same quagmires in which humanity was floun- 
dering, must champion England. That Ruskin 
hungered for this more intense imderstanding 
of a personal God is as plainly revealed in 
these letters as is his inability to get direct 
touch with and help from the Supreme and 
Compassionate. One surmises that if Fate had 
held away from the Divine Fire that brought 
Ruskin and Rose La Touche together, a home 
would have been raised for their contentment ; 
that, with this angelic woman to tend its hearth 
and altar, Ruskin would have found the more 
personal faith and England an even mightier 
champion. 
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Forgive my expression of such opinion. 
I would not thus trespass, my dear White- 
house, but for my conviction that you, who 
are more intimate with our Master and his 
teaching than I can ever be, will entirely 
agree with me. 

I am, yours gratefully and sincerely, 

GREVILLE MACDONALD. 

Peasant Arts Guild, 

17 Duke Street, W- i. 
March, 191 9. 
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